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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


The Philippines (pp. 8, 9) 
How We Live in the Philippines (pp. 10, 11) 
Parchment Wings (pp. 12, 13) 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 


The Philippine Islands are often called “freedom’s show 
window in the Far East.” Given their freedom from the 
U. S. in 1946, they still have very close ties with the U. S. 

Despite their fertile soil, the islands are poor, partly be- 
cause of ineffective land use. A vigorous new government 
is trying to deal with the need for more food and more jobs. 


Ways of Using the Philippines Theme Article 
SOCIODRAMA 


Aims: 1. To present information from Junior Scholastic 
in dramatic form. 

2. To give practice to small groups in working together 
on a project. 

3. To organize material from an article in various ways. 

To the pupils: Appoint one of your classmates to play 
the part of President Magsaysay. Chose three or four others 
to act as reporters sent to interview him. Let each student 
who takes the part of a reporter pretend to represent some 
country which you have studied. Thus each reporter’s 
questions will be from the viewpoint of his country’s inter- 
ests and customs. 

Include in the group of reporters one from a country 
which is not friendly to the United States. His questions 
will probably try to throw doubt on the friendly relations 
with the U.S. and President Magsaysay will be able to 
state his country’s position clearly. 

This group will gather together to plan their roles and 
read the articles. When they have been given time to 
become familiar with the information and formulate their 
questions, they will come before the class and present their 


with the way it is done on radio and TV. 

To the teacher: If the “president” is capable of carrying 
out the assignment, the interview may later be thrown 
open for questions from any member of the class. 


PARCHMENT WINGS 


Note to the teacher: There are two types of bats, the 
carnivorous kind and the kind told about in this story, 





dramatic interviews. Most of the pupils will be familiar 


which feed on fruits and vegetables. This type of bat has 
a wingspread of nearly five feet and a sharp, pointed face. 
Therefore it is frequently spoken of as a flying fox. 

There is no ground for the widespread superstition that 
bats fly into people’s hair. The mammals are frequently 
connected with legends, folklore, and primitive beliefs. 

This story is rich in descriptive phrases. Since the studies 
suggested are connected with the choice of words it is 
advisable to have it read aloud by some of the more able 
readers who can project the full flavor of the story. 


WORD APPRECIATION 


To the pupils: Words and phrases turn into pictures and 
sounds as you read them. What do you see and hear in your 
mind as you read or listen to the following phrases? 


a misshappen hand, black and evil 

the skeleton tree raised long white arms in ghostly salute 
the hand writhed evilly 

queer, repulsive jerks 

the fruits were shrivelled and blackened and bitter 

camps reeked of their slow decay 

festering dead 

rose from the rails on paralyzed wings 

a fire-hot updraught hurled him high 

wings taut-stretched 

room cluttered with parcels and boxes 

the train rocketed away 

clawing the fruit noiselessly to the floor 

the shattered fruit case 

a mass of pulpy peel 

reared on his foreclaws 

sideslipped through the door 

signal arm jerked to horizontal 

road floodlighted by a giant headlight 

black parchment wings like evil hands against the moon 


To the pupils: Now that you have given your ideas, let 
us trace each phrase back in the story. 

Take the first sentence, “The skeleton tree raised long 
white arms in ghostly salute to the rising moon.” The author 
is telling us that the bare branches of the tree showed clearly 
against the moon. But when it is explained that way does 
it give you the same weird, scary feeling that the story’s 
opening sentence did? Can you compose an opening 
sentence which will set the key of the story to follow? 

Continue with the other sentences and phrases, tracing 
them through the story and asking the boys and girls to 
rephrase each quotation so you can check to be sure they 
ave gotten the meaning. Let pupils suggest other words 
which might have been used and build phrases and sen- 
tences which could be substituted for those of the author 
without losing the mood. 








TEACHING GUIDE p.2 


VERBS 

To the pupils: Verbs are the words which express action. 
Chey are one of the most powerful word tools an author 
can use. Just reading aloud the list of the verbs which follows 
gives you an idea that the story will be weird and violent. 

Skim read and trace these verbs through the story. 
Substitute an everyday verb for the one the author has 
used and notice how much power the story loses. 

When you have found the verbs and made a mental 
note of the verb you plan to substitute, we will have the 
sentences read aloud to note the difference. 


writhed bulged 
clutch clawing 
peered clattered 
shrieked scraped 
scorching glared 
searing crashed 
questing engulfed 
reeked reared 
straining was pulsing 
hurled side-slipped 
faltered teetered 
rocketed jerked 
somersaulted hobbled 


sped 





Tools for Teachers 


Canada 
May 4 in Junior Scholastie 


PAMPHLETS: Teachers Kit (includes Canada in Pictures, 
Fact Sheets on Provinces, Canada Handbook, flag poster), 
1954, free. Write nearest of these offices: Canadian Em- 
bassy, 1746 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; Canadian Government Information Office, 620 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.; Canadian Consulate General 
in the following: 400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, IIL; 
80 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass.; 400 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 4, Calif.; 124 Camp Street, New 
Orleans 12, La. Canada: A Great Small Power, by T. Twitty 
& M. Wade (Headline Series No. 103), 1954, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. How About Canada and U. S.? (Future Voter Dis- 
cussion Guide Vol. 4 No. 1), 1954, 10¢, Center for Informa- 
tion on America, Washington, Conn. 

BOOKS: Canada and Her Story, by May G. Bonner, 
$2.75 (Knopf, 1950). Building the Canadian Nation, by 
George W. Brown, $1.50 (Dent, 1950). Land and People 
of Canada, by Frances A. Ross, $2.50 (Lippincott, 1947). 

FILMS: Across Canada, 30 minutes, free loan, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, 581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., Attention: P. T. Cole. Scenic beauty, summer resorts, 
principal cities. Canadian Boom, 29 minutes, sale, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Industrial growth since close of World War 
Il. This Is Canada, 40 minutes, free loan, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Motion Picture Library, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. Geography, cities, historical spots, 
scenic points, industries, wild life, etc. 

FILMSTRIPS: Canada: A Nation Grows, 55 frames, New 
York Times, Office of Educational Activities, 229 West 43 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. People, land, political growth, 
economic progress. 





LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
April 27, 1955 
Theme Article: the United Nations (origins, rec- 


ord, 10th anniversary, also feature on the U. N. 
children’s school). 


May 4, 1955 
Theme Article: Canada 

















Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Who is the president of the Republie of the Philip- 
pines? (Ramon Magsaysay) 

2. Which of these is NOT an important language in the 
Philippine Islands: Tagalog, French, Spanish, English? 
(French) 

3. Which of these Philippine islands has the most people: 
Luzon, Cebu, Mindanao? (Luzon) 

4. In the story, “Parchment Wings,” is the main character 
a silver fox, a bat, or an eagle? (a bat) 

5. Would you go hunting the balanoglossus along the sea- 
shore, on the mountains, or in the forest? (along the sea- 
shore) 

6. Are the new stabilizer fins on the Queen Elizabeth 
aimed to make her go faster, roll less, or keep from sinking? 
(roll less) 

7. Which President started the custom of throwing out 
the first ball to open the big-league baseball season? (Taft) 

8. What Union general became President three years 
after the Civil War? (Grant) : 

9. Who is the new British prime minister? (Anthony 
Eden) 

10. The rainiest spot on earth last year was in India. 
Did it get about 100, 700, or 3,000 inches of rain? (700) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, page 16 


ACROSS: 1-gold; 5-Sam; 8-Ohio; 9-deny; 10-ton; 11-Grant; 
12-ease; 14-oh; 15-urn; 16-spy; 18-an; 19-visa; 21-Civil; 23-new; 
26-moil; 27-Rica; 28-enc.; 29-scar. 

DOWN: 1-got; 2-oho; 3-liner; 4-do; 5-sea; 6-annoy; 7-myth; 
9-dress; 11-G.S.; 13-anvil; 15-Union; 17-panic; 18-acme; 20-1] 
22-Vic; 24-ECA; 25-War; 27-R.S. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 19 

1. NEWS EXPERT (30 points): 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-c; 5-b. 

2. STORY REVIEW (80 points): Correct answers are bat, 
Australia, hot wind, fresh fruit, railroad freight office, bananas, 
falls, roll of wire, changes a signal light, train. 

3. THE PHILIPPINE STORY (40 points): 
4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-T; 8-F; 9-T; 10-T. 


1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 
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Pass the good word around in your crowd... 


New Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 





NEw Rik we, QO Mag 
APMER PAN stim Be sure you get this new red box! 
Single rolls priced the same as 


ordinary “chrome-type” film. 


SAVE 15¢ WITH 
THE 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK. 
Every roll is climate-proof packed. 




















“Sees Red” to give you better pictures! 


All the familiar “chrome-type” 
snapshot films are color-blind to red. 
That's why lips are often black 
smudges in your pictures... why 
complexions sometimes have 

a “muddy,” blotchy look ... why 
bright-colored clothes may 


turn out dark. 


New Ansco All-Weather Pan Film 
is scientifically different, because it's 


a new-type panchromatic tilm! 


New R-S type red sensitizers, never 
before used in photography, 

let this brand new Ansco film 

“see red” in its natural brightness 
...let it give you clearer, brighter, 
better-looking black-and-white 
pictures in sunshine, in shade or 
with flash! 


Lips ...complexions...hair... 


clothes... all look better on this 
new Ansco All-Weather Pan Film! 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. 


“From Research to Reality.” 
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AD KNOWS that Goodyear label. 
It’s the same label he depends 
on for the best in auto tires. 


He knows that All-Weather tread, 
too, with its wonderful ground- 
gripping diamond blocks and those 
riding ribs that insure an easy- 
rolling, smooth ride. And he knows 
that the G-3 is built with the expert 
craftsmanship of “the greatest name 
in rubber.” 


Next time you need tires, take a tip 
from Dad. Make sure they’re G-3’s. 
See your Goodyear dealer. Goodyear, 
Cycle Tire Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


——WSS You can count on 
Goodyear Butyl 
Rubber Tubes. They 
hold air longer, are 
built for durability 
and puncture 
resistance. 








G-3, All-Weather—T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


DFYEAR--:. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’ every Sunday — ABC Radio Network —THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday-NBC TV Network 








Champions 
Choose 


Uacijregor 


Sports Equipment 


Among champion players and 
championship teoms from Little 
League through the Majors— 
MacGregor gloves and mitts are 
top choice! Willie Mays, Gil 
McDougald, Ted Kluszewski and 
Jack Jensen are just a few of 


the big-time stars who use them. - 














Champions of today and the 
future choose better-made Mac- 
Gregor rackets and balls. Try 
new MacGregor tennis balls with 
the new Dacron-Nylon-Woo! 
cover. They give you extra sets 
of tournament performance. 
Wherever you find highest 
quality sports equipment, 
you'll find MacGregor! 


GOLF - TENNIS - ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


*The Choice of Those Who Play The Game’’ 


NCINMATEL OHIO 
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United T Tess 








United Press 


Wide World 


Brown Brothers 


PRESIDENTS “‘PITCHING” at big league opening day games. Left to right: Eisenhower, Truman, F.D. Roosevelt, Taft. 


Baseball Season Opens 
With President’s Toss 


Every year our President is in- 
vited to open the big league base- 
ball season. He attends the first 
game, scheduled in Griffith Stadium 
at Washington, D.C. 

The President sits in a box seat, 
very near the field. A baseball offi- 
cial at the game hands him a brand- 
new ball. He throws it out toward 
the pitcher’s box. A player picks it 
up—and the game begins. 

On April 11, President Eisenhower 
threw out the first ball—a sidearm 
pitch—at the American League’s 
opening game. Washington beat the 
Baltimore Orioles, 12-5. 

That day the first National League 
game for 1955 was played at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Chicago beat the Cin- 
cinnati Redlegs by 7-5. The Red- 
legs play the first National League 
game every year. This honor is in 
recognition of Cincinnati’s being the 
home of our first professional base- 
ball team. It was formed in 1868. 

These were the only two games 
played on opening day. The next 
day all 16 big league teams were 
scheduled to play. 


U.S. TRADITION 


Having the President throw out 
the first ball is a U.S. tradition 
that began with President William 
Howard Taft. A semi-professional 
pitcher in the 1880s, he was always 


a baseball fan. In 1910 he attended” 


the opening game at Washington, 


D.C. A baseball official invited him 
to throw out the first ball. 

President Taft was unable to at- 
tend the opening game in 1911. But 
the next year Clark Griffith, owner 
of the Washington Senators, visited 
President Taft. Mr. Griffith said he 
thought it would be a good idea for 
the President to open the big league 
season every year by throwing out 
the first ball. He said this idea might 
catch on—if President Taft would co- 
operate at the first game. 

The President answered: “Why 
sure, Griff, [ll be glad to start the 
ball rolling this year.” 


ONE “SOUTHPAW” 


The idea caught on. Each Presi- 
dent after President Taft has carried 
on the tradition. Most of them were 
right-handers. President Truman 
(third photo from rightf called him- 
self a “southpaw” (left-hander). But 
he could throw with either hand. 
Sometimes he'd juggle the ball from 
one hand to the other to tease pho- 
tographers before throwing it. Once, 
when his left arm was sore, he 
threw right-handed. 

The Presidents enjoyed the lively 
ceremonies at the opening game. 
They brought their wives and friends 
along. And they'd “root, root, root 
for the home team” as hard as any- 
one. In last year’s opening game, 
Mickey Vernon of the Washington 
Senators hit a game-winning home 
run in the 10th inning. President 
Eisenhower, all smiles, rushed to 
the front of his box seat. He waited 
to shake Vernon’s hand! 


Asian-African Talks 
Open in Indonesia 


“Let's study the problems of to- 
day’s African and Asian peoples.” 

That’s what 30 nations, all in Af- 
rica and Asia, plan to do this week 
at Bandung, Indonesia. It’s the first 
time nations of that part of the world 
have held a meeting. The 30 nations 
make up more than half of the 
world’s population. 

The meeting was called by five 
Asian nations—Indonesia, Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan. Other na- 
tions attending include: the Philip- 
pines, Japan, Egypt, Ethiopia, Iraq, 
Iran, Libya, Thailand, Turkey, Jor- 
dan, Afghanistan. 

Three communist-run nations have 
been invited—Red China, North Ko- 
rea, and North Viet Nam. Foreign 
observers say Red China may try to 
stir up trouble at the meeting by 
strongly criticizing the U.S. But the 
U.S. will have many friends present 
who can reply to any Communist 
attack at the meeting. 


U.S. ALLIES 


Many of the nations have long 
been friendly with the U.S. or are 
being helped by our Government. 
Three, for example, are our allies in 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO). These three are the 
Philippines, Pakistan, Thailand. 

The 30 nations are expected to 
discuss ways of freeing colonies in 
Asia and Africa. They'll discuss the 
U.N., atomic weapons, world trade. 








[ NEWS 4S? ROUNDUP | 


Russia Plans to End Treaties 
With Great Britain, France 


Russia plans to end her treaties of 
friendship with Britain and France. 
The treaties were signed during 
World War II, when the three na- 
tions were allies against Germany. 

Russia will take this action be- 
cause Britain and France signed the 
German arms treaty. (See last two 
issues.) It permits West Germany to 
raise an army of 500,000 men as part 
of NATO’s defense forces. 

“Under the treaties of friendship,” 
Russia told Britain and France, “you 
agreed to prevent Germany from 
becoming aggressive again and de- 
stroying world peace. And you 
promised not to join any alliance 
against us. By signing the German 
arms treaty you broke your promise. 
So we will end the treaties of friend- 
ship with you—as soon as the Ger- 
man arms treaty goes into effect.” 

(This will happen when the treaty 





is approved by all 14 NATO mem- . 


bers. As we went to press, 12 of the 
14 nations had approved the treaty. 
Denmark and the Netherlands are 
expected to do so shortly.) 

Britain and France have expected 
Russia to end the friendship treaties. 
This was their answer: “We have 


We 


not broken our promise to you. The 
German arms treaty is a defense 
treaty. German troops will be under 
the command of NATO, a defense 
organization to keep peace in the 
world. And this treaty does not 
threaten Russia or any other coun- 
try—unless it becomes an aggressor.” 

The 14 NATO nations are plan- 
ning to meet in Paris, France, next 
month. At that time they are ex- 
pected to admit West Germany as 
the 15th NATO nation. 


General Pershing’s Staff Car 
Of 1917-18 Is Shipped Home 


The 1916 Dodge sedan below is a 
World War I “veteran”’—back home 
again. It was U.S. General John J. 
Pershing’s staff car. He used it when 
he commanded U.S. armed forces in 
Europe in 1917-18. 

General Pershing’s car was found 
in a junk yard at Angers, France by 
Daniel Parker, an official of the 
Parker Pen Company. He bought 
the car and shipped it to the U.S. 
this month. After a nation-wide tour, 
the car will be “retired” on Mr. 
Parkers farm at Janesville, Wis. 

The car still runs. Its right rear 
door doesn't open—and never did. 
The round piece of metal on the out- 
side of the door was used for hold- 
ing a spare wheel and tire. 





Wide World 


General Pershing’s 1916 Dodge being unloaded at New York City pier (story above). 





Wide Worl 
Sir Winston (above) and Sir Anthony. 


Britain’s Churchill Resigns; 
Eden Is New Prime Minister 


Sir Winston Churchill, one of the 
great leaders of our times, has re- 
signed as Britain’s prime minister 
The new prime minister is Sir 
Anthony Eden. He is Britain's former 
foreign secretary. 

On April 5, with tears in his eyes. 
Sir Winston, 80, walked slowly into 
London’s Buckingham Palace. He 
kissed Queen Elizabeth’s hand, then 
announced his resignation. As he left 
the palace, he was warmly cheered 
by a large crowd. 

Sir Winston had served as prime 
minister for nine of the past 15 vears. 
Britain turned to him for leadership 
at the outbreak of World War I! 
When he took office, he said: “I have 
nothing to offer but blood. toil. tears 
and sweat.” 

His many inspiring speeches gave 
new hope to the free world during 
the war. His determination and ef- 
forts helped bring victory. 

He served as prime minister until 
1945, and again from 1951 until this 
month. Since 1953 he has been in 
poor health. 

Sir Anthony Eden, 57, has been 
Churchill’s most trusted helper since 
the 1940s. Like Churchill, he believes 
that the U.S. and Britain must always 
work together closely. 

President Eisenhower was one ot 
many who paid tribute to Si 
Winston. “Out of your great experi- 
ence, your great wisdom, and your 
great courage, the free world yet 
has much to gain.” said the President. 




















News in a Nutshell 
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Do you have a hobby? This is a 
good time of year to choose one. 
Painting, gardening, photography, 
carpentry are just a few possibilities. 
And if you're a stamp collector, don’t 
miss the special announcement 
about the U. N. Stamp Clubs on 
page 18. It tells how vou can get a 
free U. N. stamp album! 


A wrist wateh you can't overwind 
ison sale. Once it’s fully wound, the 
watch automatically cuts off “extra” 
winds. Even if vou keep winding, 
you can't snap the spring. And a 
gauge on the dial face shows how 
much “running time” is left after a 
winding. 


Where’s the world’s wettest land 
area? Last vear it was \Mawsynram, 
a small village in northeast India. 
Mawsynram recorded 696.54 inches 
of rain during 1954. Until then, for 
more than 100 vears, the wettest 
place had heen nearby Cherrapunji, 
also in India. In some years it had 
more than 1,000 inches of rainfall. 
In 1954 it had 633.15 inches. 


In Baltimore, Md., you can dial 
a certain telephone number—and get 
a short church sermon. It’s recorded 
by the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. When you dial the num- 
her, the sermon is played back. 
Here’s part of a sermon: “Hello, 
we're glad you called. Your YMCA 
reminds you that families that pray 
together—stay together.” 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 


| Science News © 


Steadying Ocean Liners 





In rough water an ocean liner Cover Story 
keeps rolling from side to side, some- Schools of the Philippines 
times at an angle up to 15 degrees. lack money to buy equipment 
This constant motion often brings for experiments in science 
on seasickness during a voyage. classrooms. So teachers and 


Steamship companies have found 
a way to reduce the rolling motion. ment out of whatever’s handy— 
They ve developed steel stabilizing* wood, string, paper, balls. Our 
“fins,” which steady the ship. Such cover shows a Filipino teacher 
fins are now in use on, or are being using home-made materials in 
fitted to, 120 small naval vessels and an experiment to explain prin- 
54 merchant ships. ciples of air pressure. Turn 

Early this year stabilizing fins page for more on Philippines. 
were fitted to Britain’s Queen Eliz- 
abeth, world’s largest passenger lin- 
er. Last month she made her first 
run with the fins, from England to 


pupils build their own equip- 











Colossal Balanoglossus 


New York City. The captain report- Ever hear of a_ balanoglos- 
ed that during 12 hours of rough  sus*? 

seas, the fins were tested. Passengers It’s a worm-like creature that 
enjoyed a smooth ride. spends its life buried in mud. Most 


The Queen Elizabeth is the first of the time it keeps its tongue out 
vessel with two sets of stabilizing to gather food particles from ocean 
fins. Each fin is 12 and a half feet water. The balanoglossus is found 
long and seven and a quarter feet on seacoasts the world over. 
wide. It resembles an airplane wing. Last month the biggest one ever 
Two fins, 141 feet apart, are on the found in one piece was given to 
port* side. The other two are on the the Smithsonian Institution at 
starboard* side. The fins are 20 feet Washington, D. C. This preserved 
below the ship’s waterline. specimen is three feet long and an 

The fins are operated by hy-_ inch around. It was dug out of sand 
draulic* power. Suppose the ship at Grand Isle, La. It took seven 
has started a roll to port. The port men half a day to dig it out. They 
fins go to work—pushing upward. had to work slowly. A balanoglossus 
At the same time, the starboard fins _ is fragile. It goes all to pieces if not 
drive down. The result: the ship’s handled with care. 
roll to port is reduced. During a roll Scientists say the balanoglossus is 
to starboard, the starboard fins push a link between the worm, starfish, 
up. The port fins drive down. Again and fish with backbones. It absorbs 
the roll is reduced. (See drawings iodine from salt water. A favorite 
below.) When not in use the fins are dish eaten by shrimps and Aline 


pulled into the hull. it gives them a slight taste of jedine! 























New York Tinies 
Niagrams show how steel “fins” help reduce a ship's rolling motion (story above). 





The 
Philippines 
Follow 
Their Leader 


ISHERMEN of the little Filipino 

village stopped their work in 
amazement. Their wives stared, 
hardly believing their eyes, at the 
rowboat pulling toward the shore. 
Out stepped a tall, husky man wear- 
ing a brightly colored sports shirt. 
His feet bare, he waded through the 
surf and across the beach. Still in 
bare feet. he went on a tour of the 
village. Every few yards he stopped 
to chat with the fisherfolk, asking 
them about their jobs, their homes, 
their children. 

That barefooted man was their 
president—Ramon Magsaysay*. The 
trip was one of many he’s taken to 
little villages all over his country. 
Magsaysay goes on these trips to get 
to know his people. Sometimes he 
talks to 500 people a day, listening 
to their problems, helping find the 
answers. 


MAGSAYSAY IN ACTION 

Magsaysay is a leader who be- 
lieves in action. During World War 
II, the Japanese conquered the 
Philippines. Magsaysay led a band 
Sf Filipinos who attacked Japanese 
soldiers and destroyed their supplies. 

After Japan was defeated, the 
Philippines became independent. 
But the people were very poor. The 
Communists saw their chance to win 
supporters. Communist leaders told 
Filipinos: “Join us. We will get you 
land to farm, and food to eat.” 

Tens of thousands of Filipinos be- 
lieved these promises. They joined 
the Communists. For a time it looked 
as if the Reds might get control of 
the country. 

Magsaysay was given the job of 
defeating the Communists. And he 
succeeded. Often he personally led 


his men through rice paddies* and 
jungles to look for Communist 
armed bands. At the same time, he 
offered land (and help in farming 
it) to rebels who gave up. Thousands 
did surrender. Most of the rest were 
killed or captured. 

Last year the Communist leader 
gave himself up. He knew he'd been 
licked. Today the Huks (as the Com- 
munist rebels are called) probably 
have fewer than 2,000 followers. 

Filipinos were grateful. Two years 
ago they elected Magsaysay presi- 
dent of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. He went right to work to help 
his people. He set up a special com- 
mittee to handle their complaints. 
Then he broadcast to his country. 
He said: “If any of you have a prob- 
lem, send a telegram to me—free.” 

The telegrams poured in—hun- 
dreds every day. One complaint 


PHILIPPINES AT A GLANCE 


Area: 115,600 sq. miles. (Slightly 
bigger than Arizona. ) 

Population: 21,000,000. Most ot 
the people are descended from 
Malayans who came from Southeast 
Asia many centuries ago. 

Raw Materials: Gold, silver, lead, 
zinc, copper, iron, coal, and petro- 
leum are mined. Sugar, tobacco, and 
other crops are grown for export. 

Government: A president and 
vice-president are elected by the 
people every four years. There is 
also a congress containing two 
houses, elected by the people. 








United Press Phot 


Magsaysay (at right) and his wife during his inauguration as president. 


came from a fisherman. He said he 
couldn't get his fishing license re- 
newed unless he gave a government 
official a bribe*. A poor peasant* 
said his landlord was taking three 
quarters of his crops for rent. 

Within a few days the fisherman 
got his license (without a bribe) 
and the peasant was paying a fair 
rent. Many other complaints were 
handled just as quickly. Filipinos 
said: “We have a president who 
really cares about us. We have a 
president who keeps his promises.” 

Magsaysay has given his people 
new hope. But hope alone is not 
enough to solve the country’s many 
problems. The two worst problems 
that Magsaysay faces are these: his 
people don’t grow enough food, and 
don’t have enough jobs. Most of the 
people who joined the Huks did so 
because they lacked food or were 
out of work. 


1. THE BATTLE FOR FOOD 


Most Filipinos are farmers. Their 
most important crop is rice. Low, 
swampy areas around the islands’ 
coasts make fine rice paddies. Rice 
is the people’s main food. Many 
families eat it three times a day, 
seven days a week. The farmers 
don’t grow enough to meet the na- 
tion’s needs. Some rice is bought 
from other countries. 

President Magsaysay doesn’t want 
to buy so much food from abroad. 
This takes money needed to buy 


* Word pronounced or defined on p. 14. 














machinery and other goods to build 
up the country. 

He thinks his country could raise 
enough food to feed five times its 
present population. Crops grow 
easily in the hot, wet climate. The 
Philippines lie just north of the 
equator. There’s no winter to inter- 
fere with the growing season. From 
July to October rain streams down 
steadily for days at a time. The 7.000 
islands have plenty of good soil. 

But much of the good land isn’t 
being used. Why? 

There are two reasons, savs Presi- 
dent Magsaysav. 

First, not enough of the land 
helongs to those who need food 
the most. Large areas belong to a 
few rich men who leave much of the 
land idle instead of raising food on 
it. Magsaysay’s government has 
started to buy up these large estates* 
and split them into small farms. 
These are sold to poor farm families 
at low prices. 

Land problem number two, says 
Magsaysay, is that much fertile 
land can’t yet be used to grow 
crops. Some is unexplored jungles. 
Some is in areas full of malaria®- 
carrying mosquitoes or ferocious 
rats. Some is on high land which 
doesn’t get enough water all the year 
round. Rain which falls in the rainy 
season drains off quickly, leaving 
the ground dry the rest of the year. 

Some good land is too hard to get 
to. It lies miles from a road or rail- 
road or town. Other land needs fer- 
tilizer to make it bear crops again. 

The Philippines government is try- 
ing to solve these problems. Jungles 
are being cleared and mosquitoes 
wiped out. Dams and canals are 
being built to irrigate dry areas. 
Thousands of wells are also being 
dug to provide water. Thousands of 
miles of roads are being built to 
connect outlying farm lands with the 
towns. Factories which will produce 
fertilizer are going up. 

The government is also trying to 
move people to islands where good 
land lies waiting to be used. Most 
Filipinos live on the island of Luzon*. 
It lies farther from the equator, and 
is cooler and drier, than the other 
islands. The government wants some 
people to leave crowded Luzon and 
move to Mindanao*. That island lies 
much farther south (see maps). It is 
very hot and wet, and few people 
are living there. 
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Most of the Filipino farmers know 
little about modern farming methods. 
The government is setting up farm 
schools. Here the farmers will be 
taught how to use modern machin- 
ery—how to make the most of their 
land by sowing the right crops—how 
to use fertilizer. 


2. THE BATTLE FOR JOBS 


Apart from the farmers who work 
their own land, there are about eight 
million Filipinos of working age. 
More than a million have no jobs. 
About three million more work only 
part time. The average Filipino 
family earns less than $200 a year. 

There isn’t enough work on farms 
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for all the people. So Magsaysay 
wants to start new industries to pro- 
vide more jobs. He has plenty of 
ideas. The forests, he says, could be 
turned into timber and paper. Bread 
and flour could be made from cer- 
tain kinds of roots which grow wild 
all over the country. The stem of a 
plant called ramie grass contains 
fibers which can be spun or woven 
into. cloth-like fabrics. 

The U. S. is already helping build 
several factories in -the Philippines. 
Now under way are an oil refinery, 
an aluminum plant, a paint factory, 
and half a dozen factories to make 
medical supplies. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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How We Live in the PHILIPPINES 


By ROGELIO DE JESUS 


ANY Ameri- 

cans visit the 
Philippines. The 
ones I meet are 
often surprised by 
my name because 
it comes from the 
name of Our 
Lord. But Jesus is 
a common name 
lere—not only as a last name, like 
mine, but also as a first name for 
boys. ['m told that the same thing 
is true in other countries that Spain 
ruled. Spain ruled the Philippines 
for hundreds of years, and gave us 
our Roman Catholic religion. The 
Philippines is the only Christian na- 
tion in the Far East. 

\ly family lives in Quezon* City, 
which is a suburb of Manila, our 
largest city. Although most of the 
government is carried on in Manila, 
we call Quezon City our capital. 

The University of the Philippines 
is not far from my home. Some day 
| hope to go there, to study business 
administration and law. 

I'm 12, and in the sixth grade at 
« grammar school. It's a_ private 
school run by Jesuit priests. There 
ure some public schools in our coun- 
try, but only the poorest boys and 
virls go to them. Most of our high 
schools and colleges are run_ by 
priests or nuns. The teachers in our 
Catholic schools are better than in 
our public schools. That’s because 
the teachers in the Catholic schools 
received their training and education 








As told to ERNEST A. KEHR 


in American and European Univer- 
sities. 

I take classes in reading, history, 
arithmetic, spelling, geography, and 
religion. I guess I don’t study very 
hard because I only get passing 
marks. Mv parents are always urging 
me to do more homework. 


Our Three Languages 


{ll our classes are taught in Eng- 
lish. We also learn Spanish at home 
by speaking it with relatives and 
friends. Recently we've also started 
to learn Tagalog. It’s a hard lan- 
guage. It was spoken in the Philip- 
pines before the Spaniards or Amer- 
icans arrived. To help make us proud 
of our Filipino heritage*, Tagalog 
has been made our national lan- 
guage. Now many radio programs 
and some newspapers and books are 
in Tagalog. A few movies are made 
in Tagalog, too. 

I've been going to movies for two 
vears. Most of them come from the 
United States. I like the westerns 
best. When I told my father I'd like 
to be a cowboy, he wrote to some 
friends of his in California. They 
sent me a complete cowboy suit. 

Many of my friends have cowboy 
suits. But theirs are bought from de- 
partment stores. They envy me be- 
cause my suit is real. So when we 
play cowboys, they usually let me be 
the “good guy.” 

I have many hobbies. I play on the 
school basketball team, and I also 
like to roller skate and ride my 
bicycle. On week ends and during 
vacations I like to help my father 


“Jeepney” bus (see page 11) parked near Rogelio de ‘Jesus’ stamp store. 
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in his store. He has the biggest 
postage stamp store in the Republic 
of the Philippines. 

My father buys boxes full of post- 
age stamps of many countries. He 
gives them to me to soak in water. 
Then they can be peeled off the 
paper to which they were pasted. | 
lay them on a piece of newspaper to 
dry, and finally sort them so my 
father can put them into his display 
books. 

Sometimes our Post Office issues 
new stamps. I help paste them on 
envelopes. Then my father, mother. 
or sisters take them to the Post Office 
and get them marked with a “First 
Day of Issue” cancellation. That 
makes them more valuable. 

Papa doesn’t pay me for this work. 
But he gives me stamps for my own 
collection. 

There's a cat in the store which 
keeps the rats away. We have lots 
of rats in the Philippines. At home 
my sisters and I have many pets- 
monkeys, birds, and a small dog. 
Most Philippine children have pets. 
We get many of them from trips we 
take in the forests. 

I'd like to find one or two Amer- 
icans with whom to swap letters. 
photographs, and stamps. My par- 
ents tell me it wouldn't be fair to ask 
you to write because I mightn’t an- 
swer your letters quickly, especially 
if I get a lot. But if any of you would 
like to write, my address is: Rogelio 
de Jesus, 2263-C AzCarraga Street, 
Manila, the Philippines. 


By LOURDES ESPERIDION 


Gone time ago I saw an American 
7 movie called Cheaper by the 
Dozen. It was about a large family— 
and I liked it because it might have 
been the story of my own family. | 
am 11, and have four sisters and five 
brothers. Filipino families often have 
about ten children. 

I can't imagine how a family of 
only one or two children can have 
much fun. Papa says it’s much easier 
to have many children. Mama agrees. 


* Word defined or pronounced on page 14. 














She tells her friends that she’s much 
happier now that she has a big fam- 
ily than she was when she was first 
married. 

Because there are ten of us to do 
the household chores, they don't 
take long. We make the beds, wash 
the dishes, clean the house, and keep 
the garden neat—all in less than an 
hour a day. That gives us all more 
time for school, homework, and 
games. We all work together very 
casily. We tell the younger children 
to brush their teeth, trim their finger- 
nails, or brush their hair. They do it 
without asking questions, just as ] 
did when I was smaller and my elder 
brothers or told me what 
to do. 


sisters 


\ big family is good in other ways, 
too. When we have trouble with our 
homework, we can ask an 
brother or sister for help. 

In the rainy season, it rains so 
hard that we have to stay indoors. 
Usually we play games in which 
several of us take part. We never 
have to look for playmates from 
other families. 

We live in a big house in Pasay* 
City, a suburb* of Manila. Our house 
has a garden with a little fountain 
where it’s cool, even on the hottest 
days. But were not allowed to go 
beyond the garden after dark. Girls 
never go out except with an elder 


older 


person. 

In the evenings we all gather in 
the living room and listen to the 
radio or record player. Each of us 
has a collection of records. My fa- 
vorites are Tagalog songs and 
dances. My older sisters like concert 


Lourdes (fourth from right in front row) and family (including some cousins). 


and opera music. My brothers prefer 
jazz. 

When we're going to have an eve- 
ning of music, each of us picks out 
his or her favorite records and we 
have a variety concert. Often papa 
says, “Let’s shake a leg.” (He loves 
to use American slang which he 
hears in the movies. ) 

Papa works as a secretary for a 
rich business man. He goes to his 
office every day by “jeepney.” These 
cars are very funny. After the war, 
the American army sold thousands 
of jeeps which they no_ longer 
needed. Filipinos bought them, fitted 
them with-fancy seats and covers, 
and painted them in brilliant colors. 
Now these jeeps are used as small 
buses. They're all over the place 
around Manila. They carry six to ten 
passengers and are very cheap and 
fast. Papa can cover the ten miles 
from home to his office in about 15 
minutes. And he never has to wait 
more than a minute for a jeepney 
to come along. So he hasn’t bothered 
to buy a car of his own. 

We children don’t often go into 
Manila because Pasay City has 
everything we need. It has stores, 
a movie theatre, and a bank where 
we put our savings. 

My two oldest sisters work in 
Manila. Maybe I'll work, too, some- 
day and have a career for a while. 
But I think I'd like to get married 
when I’m old enough, and have a 
tamily of my own so | can be just 
as happy as mama and my aunts 
and their friends. 

My address is: Box 716, Manila, 
the Philippines. 
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Right This Way 


A boy from Dupre School, Lubbock, 
Texas, writes: 

A boy in our class is a terrific show- 
off. How can we discourage him? 


Showing off from the same 
thing as shyness—a desire for attention 
without knowing quite how to get it. 
If you really want to help this boy, try 
to call attention to the things he does 
well. Don’t criticize him in front of 
others. And don’t laugh when he “goofs 
off’—you'll just encourage him. If you 
and your friends give him the confi- 
dence he needs so badly, he won't feel 
he needs to stand on his head to be 
noticed. 

Maybe he has a special reason for be- 
ing self-conscious—like being extremely 
short, or wearing glasses or braces. If 
so, you might point out to him others 
who have the same problem, and who 
accept it matter-of factly. 


stems 


From 


ms. &, 


a girl at Porterdale (Ga.) Jr. 
comes this question: 


Would you recommend a few simple 
jobs for boys and girls, ages 13-15? 
How can we earn some money of our 
own? 


With summer coming on, you're in 
luck. During the warm-weather months, 
there are lots of odd jobs available. 

First of all, keep the neighborhood 
posted that you're in the market for odd 
jobs. The next time the Joneses need 
their basement or garage cleaned out, 
their lawn mowed, or their garden 
weeded, they'll come to you. You might 
even go from door-to-door, recruiting a 
day’s chores. Another good summer job: 
carrying an early-morning newspaper 
route. In that job, you're finished by 
mid-morning and have the whole day 
free to use as you like. 

Some of those jobs—although not all 
of them—are for boys. Girls can run in 
the money by baby-sitting. 


Two girls from West Park Elemen- 
tary School, Fresno, Calif., write: 


How much make-up should a 13- 
year-old girl wear—if any? 


Whether or not a girl should wear 
any make-up is strictly a mother-daugh- 
ter problem. However, even if mother 
gives her okay, remember to use that 
make-up sparingly. One of boys’ pet 
peeves in the girls they date is “too 
much make-up.” No boy wants to take 
out a painted doll. They all agree that 
lots of make-up on a girl—especially a 
very young girl—cheapens her. 
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Parchment 
Wings 


By RAY HARRIS 


Picture by Herb Fennell 


All the bat wanted was fruit. He really didn’t care about running a railroad! 


HE skeleton tree raised long white 
arms in ghostly salute to the rising 
moon. From the tip of one dead 
branch a withered hand pointed at 
the ground—a misshapen hand, black 
and evil. Suddenly the hand moved, 
writhed evilly a moment, seemed to 
reach and clutch at the moon’s edge 
—and became a creature with head 
and eyes and wings, and claws that 
drew it by queer repulsive jerks to 
the upper side of the tree branch. 
Safely on the limb at last, the fly- 
ing fox peered through the timber. 
For a week a fiery west wind had 
shrieked across the coast land, dry- 
ing up pastures, scorching the young 
corn, and—worst of all—searing the 
swelling fruits till they were shriv- 
elled and blackened and bitter. 
The heat had wakened the colo- 
nies of flying-fox bats, clustered by 
thousands in their winter sleep, and 
sent them questing for food each 
evening. In the hot dawn, still raven- 
ously hungry, they flew back to their 
vast tree camps with scarcely 


strength enough to stay in the air. 

Hundreds died on the home 
flights, volplaning steeply earth- 
wards, dead with leathern wings 
outstretched. Hundreds more died 
in their sleep, hanging by a claw, 
till the camps reeked of their slow 
decay. 


Tae big bat balanced a moment 
longer on the dry limb. He had left 
the quarrelling thousands in order 
to hunt alone, but it had brought 
him no better fortune. Tonight he 
must find food—edible fruit—or join 
the festering dead. 

He stretched his parchment wings 
in the shadows—bloodless wings, but 
packed with nerve ends that could 
guide him safely through tree-filled 
blackness; for, to bats, radar has 
been a commonplace since time 
began. 


This story is laid in Australia, like 
“The Tidier-Upper” (by the same au- 
thor) in Junior Scholastic for March 16. 


Next moment he had dropped into 
the air and was away, flying low to 
find a scent that was nowhere in that 
parched coastland—the smell of ripe 
fruit. 

Within an hour he had crossed to 
the sea, but even before he met the 
nor-easter, he knew his strength was 
almost gone. He swung southward, 
flying down the wind and low among 
the scattered trees, straining always 
to catch the scent he craved. 

His wasted body seemed like lead 
between his failing wings. A low 
railway embankment lay across his 
path and he turned to fly beside it. 
A sharp ridge rose ahead. He knew 
he could not gain height enough to 
cross. But the moon-silvered rails 
pointed into a rock-walled cutting. 
With an effort he swung above them 
and followed them in. 

He was halfway through when he 
heard and saw the new peril—an on- 
coming train that suddenly filled the 
cutting with thunder and smoke. 

With the giant engine pounding 














down upon him, the bat rose from 
the rails on paralyzed wings—five 
feet—ten. For a second he hung mo- 
tionless while the rocks roared back 
the train’s thunder. Then a fire-hot 
updraught hurled him high, 50 feet 
above the smoke-filled cutting. 

All sense and feeling left him; vet, 
with wings still taut-stretched, he 
went into a long glide that carried 
him far along the rail tracks. Then his 
flight faltered, he swung right, saw 
a sloping platform before him, a 
building ten yards beyond. 

Next moment he had somersaulted 
through a black doorway into a room 
cluttered with parcels and boxes and 
great steel levers. From a doorway 
two paces along, yellow light poured 
out across the graveled platform. 
The train rocketed away and the 
little station was again part of the 
quiet night. 

The big bat lay’a full hour seem- 
ingly as dead as the dry boards be- 
neath him. In the room adjoining, a 
bell jangled every now and then. 

Then a magic in the warm dark- 
ness brought the bat to life. Its head 
came up feebly, its nostrils dilated— 
and it was suddenly quivering. It 
was the smell of fresh fruit! A yellow 
banana bulged through a burst slat 
in a fruit case! 

The great bat ate and ate, clawing 
ihe fruit noiselessly to the floor. He 
was still eating when another bell 
rang in the lighted room. The shirt- 
sleeved man in the room picked up 
the telephone: 

“Hullo!” 

“Hullo, Jim Baxter? This’s Pete at 
Greenwell, Jim. Listen. Number 17 
Mixed just got in here. The guard 
reports a hole in the road a mile 
south of you. He says the driver and 
fireman got shook bad and the pas- 
sengers got shook up and he got 
shook. He didn’t stop to tell you be- 
cause he expected to get in before 
the Southbound Express left, but he 
met her pulling out. 

“Now listen, Mark's taking the Ex- 
press through tonight. You hold the 
Express and warn Mark. The hole 
must be a small crack in the bank 
that’s let a sleeper sag, but if the Ex- 
press hits it at speed there might be 
a mess. You got that?” 

“I got it. I stop the Southbound 
and tell Mark there’s a hole in the 
road a mile up. Okay, Pete. She’s 
due here in eight minutes. I'll shove 
the stick against her right away.” 


The flying fox in the pitch-dark 
signal room was still eating, but 
stopped as the receiver clattered 
back into its hook. A chair scraped 
and heavy steps crossed the lighted 
room. Then the man walked into the 
signal room, a lighted lantern in his 
hand. The bat’s eyes glared up at 
him redly. He looked at the shat- 
tered fruit case. 

“My gosh, you've eaten half a case 
of old Skinny’s bananas!” He hesi- 
tated, grinned, and started across the 
floor to the lever. One heavy boot 
slipped on a mass of pulpy peel. The 
lantern crashed down and went out 
and a heavy fall shook the wooden 
room. Once more the little station 
was as silent as the moonlit night 
that engulfed it. 

The bat’s great ears stood rigid in 
the darkness. He reared on his fore- 
claws and peered over the man’s 
prostrate body. At last he had eaten 
till he could eat no more—a feast 
that would serve him a week. Already 
new strength was pulsing out to his 
wing tips. He was ready to fly again. 

He clambered on the fruit case 
where it lay tumbled beside the 
sloping signal levers. But he must 
get higher yet for his launching. 

Within four feet of the levers a 
heavy roll of new wire netting stood 
on its end, leaning a little against a 
big crate. The flying fox reached a 
powerful claw to the roll, flung him- 
self into the air, side-slipped through 
the door and was away into the 
night. 

Behind him, in the darkness, the 
heavy netting roll teetered a mo- 
ment, then fell with a crash across a 
signal lever. As the great bat swung 
up over the tree tops, a balanced 
signal arm jerked to horizontal and 
a green light changed to a red. 


J IM BAXTER rose painfully from 
the floor, the sound of an engine 
siren in his ears. He staggered 
through the door to find the road 
Hoodlit by a giant headlight. 

The siren blew again. The South- 
bound was hanging on his signal and 
blowing her head off for a clear 
road! 

He Hobbled to meet the wrathful 
Mark, striding out of the headlight 
glare. He gave him the 
laconically: 

“A hole in the road, Mark, a mile 
up. Take her dead easy.” 


message 
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“Right! But why weren't you here 
to meet me?” 

Mark swung about and Baxter 
hobbled back to the signal room. He 
struck a match. One glance at the 
levers solved the puzzle. He lifted 
the netting roll clear and pulled up 
the lever, and at once a signal light 
changed from red to green. 

Back in the office at last he sat 
and held his aching head. That lever 
—the big ratchet pin was snapped 
clean by the falling wire roll, and 
that had let the lever come down. 

Presently, a mile up the track, he 
heard the Southbound picking up 
speed. 

In the dark of the next room a 
broken fruit box spilled yellow 
bananas on the cluttered floor. Far 
to the north a giant bat sped on and 
on, black parchment wings like evil 
hands against the moon. 





The Philippines 
(Continued from page 9) 

The U. S. can take some of the 
credit for what’s happening in the 
Philippines. From 1565 to 1898, the 
islands belonged to Spain. Then the 
U. S. captured them in the Spanish- 
American War. During the time that 
we ruled the islands, we opened 
hospitals and reduced disease. We 
started schools and industries. We 
trained Filipino leaders to take over 
their government. 

We promised them independence. 
In 1934 we told the Filipinos: “On 
July 4, 1946, you will receive your 
freedom.” And right on the dot, we 
did free the Philippines. Their Inde- 
pendence Day is the same as ours. 

We still keep close ties with the 
Philippines. In 1951 we signed a 
treaty with the new republic. We 
promised to defend the islands in 
case they were attacked. In return 
we were given the use of naval and 
military bases on them. 

The Philippines and the U. S. are 
also partners in the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty. It was 
signed last year in Manila, largest 
city of the Philippines. This treaty 
is aimed at saving the free nations 
of Southeast Asia from communism. 

Although the people of the Philip- 
pines are poor compared to us, they 
are better off than any other people 
in Southeast Asia. They have a 
strong, free government, too. That's 
why the islands are called “freedom’s 
show window in the Far East.” 





RIOCIN 


BLOTS OUT 
BLEMISHES 
Y INSTANTLY! 









oe 















Blots out embarrassing 
blemishes instantly! Blends 
with your skin best of all! 











\\ 
FRIDAY NOON | 








Dries up hickies quicker! Keeps 
‘em out of sight, concealing 
better while healing faster! 


oe) 














FRIDAY P.M. | 





Clears up acne faster! Often 
in 24 hours, your skin can 
meet your date-line! 


Orn the job—or on a date—don'’t let 
unsightly acne rob your confidence, 
now that TRIOCIN can rescue you! 
Hateful eruptions can be concealed 
instantly—can be improved, often in 
24 hours! TRIOCIN relieves over- 
active oil glands and thickening pores 
It discourages bacteria growth, thus 
preventing further infection. Get 
TRIOCIN right away! It’s 3 ways 
better! A $1.29 tube can save a lot 
of heartbreak! 

Also use TRIOCIN Blue Foam 
first, the mildest bubble-foam designed 
for cleansing sensitive skins. 89°. Both 
products available at druggists 


improves acne... 
OFTEN IN 


2a hours) 
i> Vizz i 


SPECIAL FORMULATION 











| law” means the same as 
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WORDS TO THE WISE 





WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


prejudice. A prejudiced person 
has formed an opinion about some- 
thing without knowing all the facts 
or judging carefully. 

The word prejudice came to us 
directly from French. But long be- 
fore that, it was a Latin word— 
praejudicium, meaning a “judgment 
made beforehand.” Praejudicium can 
be broken down into the Latin 
words, prae (“before”) and judicium 
(“judgment”). And there are two 
more Latin words hidden in judicium 

jus (“law”) and the verb dicere 
(“to say”). Now put them all to- 
gether again. You get the modern 
meaning of prejudice. Here’s how: 

The man whose job is “to say the 
law” is the judge. So, “to say the 
“to make a 


Ae 











judgment.” 
spelling of prae. You have prejudice 
—an opinion or judgment made be- 
fore it should be. 


Add the pre, the English 


It’s Your Move 


There are many English words 
related to prejudice. Here are five 
which come directly from jus and 
judicium. In the list below write in 
the blank space before each word in 
Column I the number of the correct 
definition from Column II. 


Column I 
. jury 
. judge (verb) 
judicious 
. injury 
jurisdiction 


Column IT 


1. authority, power, control 

2. a wrong, injustice 

3. a group of people sworn to make 
a true judgment in a law court 

4. wise, showing good judgment 

5. to hear and decide 





STARRED *% WORDS 


Words starred (™) in this issue are defined 
or pronounced here. 


bribe (BRIBE; i as in “ice”). Noun. 
Money or a gift given to an official to 
persuade him to act unjustly or unlaw- 
fully. The giving the money 
expects to gain by this act. 
estates (ehs-TAYTS). Noun. 
landholdings, usually in the 
wealthy or noble families. 
heritage (HER-ih-tihj; e as in “end”). 
Noun. Something—for example a piece 
of land or a tradition—which is passed 
down from generation to generation. 
hydraulic (hi-DRAW-lihk; first i as 
Adjective used to describe a 
machinerv run by the pressure of a 
liquid. The liquid, usually 
forced through a small opening. 
malaria (ma-LARE-ih-a; first and last 
a’s as in “sofa”). Noun. A disease which 


pet son 


Large 
hands of 


in “ice”). 


water, 15 


| is common in the tropics and which is 


carried by certain kinds of mosquitoes. 

paddy. (PAD-ih). Noun. A muddy 
field where rice is grown. Rice must 
grow in very wet soil. Often it is 
planted near rivers, where the water 
will overflow the paddies. Otherwise, 


water must be led or pumped into the 
paddies. 

peasant. (PEHZ-ant). Noun. A term 
used in Evrope and Asia, meaning 
farmer. A peasant may be a farm work- 
er or own a small farm. 

port. Adjective. The left side of a 
ship as you face toward the front (or 
bow). 

stabilizing (STAY-bih-liz-ing; second 
i as in “ice’). Adjective. Holding some- 
thing steady. 

starboard. Adjective. The right side 
of a ship as you face toward the bow. 

suburb. (SUB-urb). Noun. Outlying 
part of a city or a small town just out- 
side a city. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
balanoglossus (BAL-an-ogg-LOSS- 
vhs; both a’s as in “at”). 

Pasay (PA-si; a as in “arm’; i as in 
“ice’). 

Quezon (KAY-son; 0 as in “orb”). 

Luzon (loo-ZON; o as in “odd”). 

Mindanao (mihn-da-NA-o; first a as 
in “sofa”; second a as in “arm”; o as in 
“obey’”). 

Ramon Magsaysay (ra-MON MOG- 
si-si; a as in “arm”; first 0 as in “orb”; 
second o as in “odd”; both i’s as in 
“ice”). 














Breit Hope 


Ro out the carpet! Dust off the | 


crown! Send the royal robes to 


the cleaners! 
on her way! Her name? Barbara Breit. 

The 17-year-old senior from North 
Hollywood (Calif.) High can’t miss. 
She’s got the ground strokes, the de- 
termination, and the stick-to-it-iveness 
of a real champion. Once she polishes 
up her net game and gains some more 
tournament experience, she'll lift the 
crown that now rests on Doris Hart’s 
head. That is, of course, if Maureen 
Connolly stays retired. Little Mo is still 
the greatest. But Barbara is the queen 
in the making. 

Barbara practically exploded into the 
limelight only a year ago. At the age 
of 16, she smashed all the country’s 
junior opposition. She then went all 
the way to the finals of the famous 
Pacific Southwest tourney before bow- 
ing to Louise Brough, the country’s No. 
2 player, in a hard-fought match. 

Before the year was out, Barbara 
had played practically all the great 
women players. And did mighty well, 
too! Thanks to her fine record, she was 
ranked No. 6 in the country! 

The princess of tennis wears her 
honors modestly. A_ clean-cut, All- 
American type girl, she’s as sunny as 
the California weather. In fact, she 
could advertise it. She stands 5’ 3%”, 
weighs 123 pounds, and has that natu- 
ral blonde hair, blue-green eyes, and 
pearly white teeth that most girls would 
give their right arms for. 

She’s All-American in more ways 
than one. As a student, she’s tops. 
She knocks out those A’s as easily as 
she swats a tennis ball. You'd think a 
“big shot” like her would scorn doing 
any work around the school. After all, 
‘she’s been practicing several hours a 
day, six days a week, for the past five 
years. But Barbara owns a keen sense 
of responsibility. 

She serves her school in two im- 
portant ways. She’s secretary of the Stu- 
dent Body and a member of Madrinas— 
the highest service organization for 
girls. And thanks to her A— average, 
she’s a life member in the California 
Scholarship Federation. 

Besides all these activities, Barbara 
still finds time to pursue her three 
hobbies—reading, writing, and playing 
the piano. Movie-wise, she goes for 
June Allyson and Glenn Ford. Glenn 
Miller’s records rate No. 1 in the music 
department, while math and journalism 
are her favorite school subjects. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


A new tennis queen is | 
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Statue honoring Marine Corps—latest memorial in the Washington area. 


You’ll never forget your trip to Washington! The sights 
are truly inspiring, and you’ll thrill to the moving 
drama of a great democracy at work. Stand before its 
hallowed shrines, visit its public buildings, or attend 

a session of Congress. These contacts with our nation’s 
capital will capture your imagination . . . and your 
heart. Why not plan now to visit Washington? And 
when you go, travel the pleasant, comfortable way 
... by Baltimore & Ohio. You’ll enjoy B&O’s 
old-fashioned courtesy, modern trains and finer food! 


TOURS and SPECIAL FARES 


Talk with a B&O representative; your local railroad or travel agent— 
or write to us for information on Washington sightseeing tours and 
savings on round-trip fares. Special rates for organized groups. 


= 3 — 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 

















J. F. Whittington, Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Dept. AA) 
Baltimore 1, Md. 





Please send me, without charge, a copy of your 
"Pictorial Washington Travel Guide" 


j 52-PAGE PICTORIAL 
GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 














Name 
Where to go! What to see! (Please print plainly) 
It's all in this descriptive book Address 
60 illustrations; street map, 
Handy pocket size City ae Seni 
I if you want information on a trip to Washington, check here () 






















B cocenenenanenesenenenenineaneneeenenel 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Are A Great Sweet-Treat! 


@ As awonderful dessert or 
“between-meal” snack, you can’t 
beat tasty Sun- Maid Raisins for satis- 
fying your sweet-tooth! They’re 
choc -full of natural fruit sugar . 

packed with iron, too, to give you 
extra energy! Carry the pocket- 
size and nibble on Sun-Maids to 
your heart’s content when working 
or playing. They’re good for you! 


ASK MOM TO GET 
THE LOW-PRICED 
HANDY 6-PACK 

















DELUXE PRINTS 


Original Picture 
Returned 
SEND ANY SIZE 
PHOTO OR NEGATIVE 


FEDERAL WALLET SIZE PHOTO CO. 


P. O. Box 2448, Dept. JM Kansas City, Mo. 




















YOU GET 2 FOR $i a Coes PAID. & cua euonted to 
this Dasebell that’s as of tricks as 





PRESIDENTIAL 





QUIZ- 
WORD 


This President, who 
became famous as a 
war leader, was born 
on April 17, 1822. Defi- 
nitions marked by as- 
terisk (*) tell you more 
about him. 
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18. 
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28. 
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ll. 
18. 


on 


NOQAPPpr 





He used ———-— from the U. S. 
Treasury to block speculators (1869). 
There’s lots of it in Fort Knox. 

His nickname when he was a cadet 
at West Point. 


. This President was born in the state 


of ———~—, 


. Assert that something is untrue. 


It weighs a lot. 
Ulysses S. 
ident of the U. S. 

Comfort. 

Exclamation of surprise. 

Kind of vase. 

Man who operates behind the ene- 
my’s lines in wartime. 

Indefinite article. 

You have to get one to visit certain 
foreign countries. 

He began a program of 
Service reform. 

Not old. 

Hard work, drudgery. 
Central American country, Costa 
Enclosure (abbrev.). 

Remains of a wound. 


Obtained. 

Exclamation of joy. 

Large ocean vessel. 

Perform an action. 

There’s lots of water in it. 

Bother. 

A legend or traditional story which is 
untrue. 

Nearly all women wear one. 

General Staff (abbrev.). 

Where a blacksmith places a horse- 
shoe to hammer it. 


, the 18th Pres- 





*15. In March, 1864, he was given su- 
preme command of the 
forces. 

A depression followed the — ——— — 
of 1873, during his Administration. 
(Word means “general terror.” ) 

18. Top or highest point. 

20. Prefix meaning “not,” as in 


“37. 


“_ — legible.” 
*22. He won one of his most famous vic- 
tories at — —— ksburg. 


24. Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (abbrev.). 

. He distinguished himself for bravery 
in the Mexican — ——. 

27. Recording Secretary (abbrev.). 


oO 
ts 


Answers this week in Teacher's Guide; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to April 13th Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-TAB; 4-prs.; 7-Dana; 8-auto; 
10-elect; 12-sad; 13-me; 14-hub; 16-Te; 
17-sue; 19-use; 21-A.L.; 22-C.E.; 23- boo; 24- 
has; '26-Or; 27-R.C. A.; 29-C.A.; 31- how; 
33-snoop; 35- -owes; 37-ants; 38- -new; 39-net. 

DOWN: Il-tales; 2-ane; 3-bachelor; 4-Pa.; 
5-Rus; 6-State; 7-Dem.; 9-ode; 11-Tu; 
Buchanan; 18-uao; 20- -sea; 23-brown; 
Scott; 26-oho; 28-C.S.; 30-A.P.S.; 
34-one; 36-S.W. 


25- 
32-wee; 





Junior Writers 





Spring 
She smiles on the barren land 
Melting the ice and snow, 
And whispers softly to the earth, 
“The winter soon will go.” 


She weaves a rug of silken grass 
Then spreads it on the ground, 

And watches over all the birds 
As they fly northward bound. 


She paints the earth a brighter green 
The water a blue so nice 

That rushes in the tiny streams, 
Where once was only ice. 


She sprinkles little raindrops 
To make a quiet shower, 

And soon growing from the ground 
Is a lovely, fragrant flower. 


She beautifies the earth for us 
And makes our glad hearts sing, 
She changes the lonely winter, 
To a lilting joyous spring. 
Carol Peckham, Grade 6A 
Miller Hill Elementary School 


Averill Park, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Emily B. Schwab 


The Coming of Spring 


I hear a robin singing 

A cheerful, glorious song. 
It sets the hills a-ringing, 
And heralds spring along. 


The snows are quickly going. 
The sky's no longer gray. 
Sunlight on flowers is glowing. 
Spring is on its way. 

Theresa Cooper, Grade 8 


Junior High School, Hudson, N. Y. 
Teacher, Julia G. Simmons 
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Everybody's Ordering 
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The Exciting Vacation Magazine for Boys and Girls 


For the best vacation of your life, order SummerTime! 
This fascinating magazine will make your vacation more 
interesting, more enjoyable, more profitable. SummerTime 
is issued every other week, June 15th to August 15th— 
five big, wonderful issues for only 50¢. Try and beat that 
for value! Just look below at the many outstanding fea- 
tures you'll get in SummerTime. 





b ~ 
SHORT STORIES—One in each issue on OUTER SPACE—Amazing, breath-taking SPORTS—Star athletes in baseball, track 
animals, adventure, mystery, etc. Also @ articles on exploring the moon, flying and other sports tell their own personal 


thrilling continued story. saucers, what it’s like to live in o rocket. stories for SummerTime readers. 





, 4 Se Sor) Tie Pe ot ° . 
a Ate : ee is z. SummerTime brings you many oth- 


== er fascinating features—Articles on 
ua ANIMALS, wild and tame... 
s STORIES of baffling mysteries, 
with valuable prizes for readers 
who contribute best solutions . . . 
Advice on SUMMER JOBS... 





“== 


ae Hilarious adventures of SHRDLU 
PETE THE PUP—Each issue of Summer- “HOW TO” ARTICLES—Simple, easy-to- di jam fin “ 
Time will contain a full page comic strip follow articles on how to have a summer merry comedian tro rs... 
featuring Pete's side-splitting adventures. party, make oa kite, pine-cone garden. BICYCLE TRICKS, JOKES, Etc. 


HOW YOU CAN RECEIVE SUMMERTIME—To become .a Summertime subscriber, 
ask your teacher for an order form coming to your class soon. Fill out the 
form and give it to your teacher, together with 50¢. Or, you can mail your order 
direct to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








NEW MOVIES Join U.N. Stamp Clubs and Receive: 


Wii" i“Tops, den’t miss. “i“iGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


“iv-e-MARTY (United Artists). Here 
is one of the most unusual—and charm- 
ing—little pictures ever made. Its story 
is simple. Marty is a butcher in the 
Bronx. Everybody wants to know when 
he’s going to get married. But Marty 
feels he is too ugly, too fat, too un- 
interesting for any girl to like. And 
then he meets the right girl. 

You may have seen Marty on tele- 
vision a year or two ago. If so, then 
you know both how funny and how 
human his story really is. The movie, 
with its greater scope, has added all 
sorts of colorful minor characters which 
make the picture even more humorous 
and touching. It’s a minor masterpiece. 
And Ernest Borgnine, who played the 
cruel stockade sergeant in From Here 
to Eternity, is simply wonderful as the 
gentle, fumbling Marty. Don’t miss it. 





BRAS vars 25F 


EXCITING NEW COLLECTION! 
For the first time — wonderful pictures 
of your favorite movie and TV stars! 
A super-duper offer! 

Home addresses of over 165 ¥F 

FREE ae a birthdays of 300 } 
w rder °f your favorite stars! 
we ond Send 25¢ to ; 
DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. Dio 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, N. Y. 8, N.Y. : 










winning 
tennis" 






BOOST YOUR 
POPULARITY 
Learn to play a great 
game of tennis and be- 
come a great favorice 
with your crowd. This 
FREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 30 
championships, 
how. Illu 


fast-action shots and 





tells you 
strated with 36 


photos of every grip 
You'll be amazed at how 
fase you can master ten 
nis. DUNLOP TIRE & 
RUBBER CORP. Dept 
51, Buffalo 5, New York. 


CLIP COUPON - MAIL TODAY 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 51 
Buffalo 5, New York 


Rush me your FREE 


Written by 
Vinnie Richards 


Dunlop Tennis Book, 
by Vinnie 


‘How to play Winning Tennis 
Richards. 
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FREE Stamp Album—Plus Lots More! 


The United Nations Stamp Clubs 
(UNSC) consist of nearly 5,000 branch 
clubs with a total of 30,000 members. 
Clubs have been formed in every state 
and in Canada. UNSC, launched last 
April, is conducted by Scholastic Maga- 
zines in cooperation with the U. N. 

The purpose of UNSC is to build 
international understanding through 
stamp collecting—and to point up the 
pleasures of the hobby. A branch club 
must have four or more members. 
Here’s how a group of stamp collectors 
can join: The group leader collects 25 
cents from each member, then fills out 
the coupon below. He mails the coupon 
and money order (or cash) to: U. N. 
Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Your 25 cents covers 1955-56 dues. 
Every new club immediately will re- 
ceive a welcome kit. It contains the 
following FREE materials for every 
individual member: 

e a 10-page abridged edition of the 
official United Nations stamp album. 
Each page is punched to fit a looseleaf 
binder. The UNSC edition pictures 
every U. N. stamp issued from 1951 
through 1954. This album is exclusively 
for UNSC members. It’s published by 
the Washington Press of Newark, N. J. 

e a wallet-sized membership card. 

e an official club button. 

The welcome kit also contains a gift 
for the club room: a wall poster in 
color showing the flags of all 60 U. N. 
member nations. 

And that’s not all! You'll receive lots 
more for your 25 cents: 


e Six club information kits are 
mailed during the school year (Septem- 
ber through June). Each kit contains a 
FREE copy of the Globe-Trotter, for 
every member. The Globe-Trotter, four- 
page UNSC bulletin, provides U. N., 
U. S., and world stamp news. It also 
presents lively stamp features. 

e Four of the 1955-56 information 
kits will contain a FREE Art Craft 
cachet envelope for every member. 
You'll receive each of the four en- 
velopes in time to use it as a first-day 
cover. Each envelope will bear a de- 
sign illustrating the theme of a U. N. 
stamp to be issued. 

_@ Next spring every member will 
receive a FREE supplementary page 
to keep his U. N. stamp album up-to- 
date. This page will cover U. N. stamps 
issued during 1955. 

NOTE: Orders for less than one dol- 
lar cannot be handled. If just one per- 
son wishes to join, he must still send 
in a dollar. He will receive materials 
for four members. After he forms a 
branch club, he can collect 25 cents 
from each member.—Tony SIMON 


UNSC MEMBERS, PLEASE NOTE 


Do NOT use the coupon below. It is 
only for stamp collectors who wish to 
join UNSC for the first time. 

Here’s how you can renew your 
club’s membership for 1955-56: Use 
the renewal application form in the 
current (May-June) information kit, 
which you'll receive before May 5. 

All clubs renewing before June 15 
will receive a bonus gift. For details see 
May-June Globe Trotter. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 1955-56 


Please enroll our club as a member of the United Nations Stamp Clubs. Enclosed 


find $___ for 


individual members. 


(IMPORTANT: Send 25¢ for each individual member. Minimum remittance of 


$1.00, 


for four members, 


is necessary to enroll 
should be made payable to United Nations Stamp Clubs, 


a club. Checks or money orders 


33 West 42nd Street, 


New York 36, N. Y. Cash may be sent but not postage stamps. ) 


Please print following information. Mail our kits to: 


(Name of one person) 





(Street) 


ciub leader or official) 





a 


The name of our club is 


_(Zone) 


(State) 








The oldest member is 


_ years old. 


The voure ct m myer is 
n 1 
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¥ 


0} 
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Long Trip 

Eskimo Boy: “ 

than a thousand miles by dog sled to 
see you.” 

Eskimo Girl: “ 
of mush,” 

jJo-eph Trachtenberg, Public School 52, 


I've just traveled more 


That sounds like a lot 


Brooklyn, 


i 
I 
x.y! 
i 
Hard To Do t 
Bob: “Say, that’s a bad gash you've 
got on your forehead. How did you 
get it?” 
Pete: “I bit myself.” 
Bob: “How could you bite yourself 
on your forehead?” 


Pete: “I stood on a chair.” 
Eugene Failla, Omaha, Nebr 
Proper Treatment 
Ray: “One of our pigs was sick and I 
gave him some sugar.” 
Carol: “Why?” 
Ray: “Haven't you ever heard of 
sugar-cured ham?” 
Berr Bonneville, Westminster (Md.) Elementary School 
Inflation , 
Lady: “How much are these to- 


matoes?” 
Grocer: 
Lady: “ 
Grocer: 


“35¢ a pound, ma’am.” 

Did you raise them yourself?” 
“Yes. They 30¢ a 

pound yesterday.” 

Marvaloy Alcorn, Chinook 


were 
Mont 


Jaw Movement 


An American was seated opposite a 
nice old lady in the compartment of an 
English railway car. For several minutes 
he chewed his gum in silence; 
the old lady leaned forward. 

“It's so nice of you to try 
conversation,” 


then 


to make 


she said, “but I must 
tell you that I’m terribly deaf.” 
Shelbydine Thomas, Mansfield Ark Grade School 


Not So Useful 


Tom: “My father has invented some- 
thing that is breaking all records.” 

Bud: “You don’t say . . . What is it?” 

Tom: “A new phonograph needle.” 


Miriam Stern, Shulamith School, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Faulty Motor 


Sir, your car is at the door.” 
“Yes. I can hear it knocking.” 


Joel Galvin, Davis School,New Haven, Cor 


Joke of the Week 


Sue: “Did you know that a sharp 
nose indicates much curiosity?” 


Butler: “ 
Master: 


Dick: “Yes, and a flattened one in- 
dicates tco much.” 
Nancy VMcMilllan, Big Shoal Central Sehoo! 
Kansas City. M 


; VOLUME 36 


Student’s Name 


NUMBER 11 
eee uae 


'< Citizenship Quiz 4 


Genenensensseennenvennnsnntseensemnanmnenatel 
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APRIL 20, 1955 


RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
—Hew about more work? 





1. NEWS EXPERT 


Check the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score six 


points each. Total, 30. 





1. The man in lower part of photo, 
Britain’s new prime minister, is 
a. Herbert Morrison. 
b. Sir Anthony Eden. 
c. Clement Attlee. 


The second man in the photo 
resigned as Britain’s prime minister 
this month. He is 


a. Aneurin Bevan. 
b. Hugh Gaitskell. 
c. Sir Winston Churchill. 

3. The first U. S. President to open 
the big league baseball season by 
throwing out the first ball was 

a. William Howard Taft. 
b. Woodrow Wilson. 
c. Herbert Hoover. 

4. The Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D. C., last month received 
a big balanoglossus. This is a 


a. bear-like animal with such 
weak eyes it should wear 
glasses. 

b. weed-like plant that grows in 
mud along seacoasts. 


c. worm-like creature that lives in 
mud and absorbs iodine from 
sea. 

5. Wing-like “fins” are being used 
on ocean liners to 

a. prevent the ship from sinking. 

b. reduce the ship’s roll 
side to side in rough seas. 


from 


c. keep the ship’s sides from 
scraping against a pier. 
° My score = 





2. STORY REVIEW 


Underline the correct word or words 
inside each set of parentheses below. 
Sentences are based on the story 
“Parchment Wings.” Score three points 
each. Total, 30. 


The story tells about the adventures 
of a (squirrel, fox, bat) who lives near 
the coast of (Arizona, Austria, Aus- 
tralia). The animal was awakened 
from his winter sleep by a (forest fire, 
bear looking for honey, hot wind) and 
set out in search of his food, which 
is (fresh fruit, old eggs, tree leaves). 

Suddenly he found himself in a 
(cave, barn, railroad freight office) 
where he found some (bananas, chil- 
dren, dogs). When the man in charge 
of the place (falls, goes to bed, leaves 
for town) the animal accidentally 
knocks over a (lamp, telephone, roll 
of wire). It falls on a lever that (lifts 
a girder, turns off the power, changes 
a signal light). As a result an accident 
is prevented because a (train, truck 
and trailer, bus) stops. 


My score__ 


3. THE PHILIPPINE STORY 


Put T next to the true statements, F 
next to the false ones. Score four 
points each. Total, 40. 


1. The president of the Philip- 
pines is Ramon Magsaysay. 

2. He often visits villages to talk 
to the people. 

3. Most Filipinos are miners. 

_4. Wheat is the most important 

crop of the Philippines. 

5. Crops grow easily in the hot, 

wet climate of the Philippines. 

_6. But there isn’t enough work on 
farms for all the Filipinos. 

7. To create more jobs, the U. &. 
is helping to build factories in 
the Philippines. 

8. From 1565 to 1898, the Philip- 
pines belonged to France. 

9. The Philippines gained their 
independence on July 4, 1946. 


__10. The U..S. has promised to 
defend the islands if they're 
attacked. 

My score Total score_ 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio and TV programs for teachers and students . 


TEACHING GUIDE p.3 





EDITED BY MORRIS GOLDBERGER 





All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 20 


11:15 a.m. (ABC) Paging the New: Dram- 
atized digests of new books. “The Rich- 
est Man in Babylon,” by George S. 
Clason, is this week’s subject. Daily. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: A re- 
peat of the Fantasyland sequence show- 
ing the development of Donald Duck 

through a 23-year cartoon career. Next 
week: | “Davy Crockett Goes to Con- 
gress. 

:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mr. Citizen: Premiere 

of a series dramatizing true stories of 
private citizens who act to help their 
fellow men. Emphasis will be on indi- 

viduals who have gone beyond the call 
of everyday good citizenship. Allyn 

Edwards will be host-narrator. 

(CBS) 21st Precinct: “The Doctor” 
deals with parental conficts and their 
effect on children. The drama inci- 
dentally reveals the painstaking proce- 
dures set in motion when a “lost child 
report” reaches the police organiza- 
tion of a metropolitan city. Everett 
Sloane stars. 

10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Big Town: This 
series departs from its usual format to 
present a special drama dealing with 
the over-45 employment problem. Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell will be seen 
ina ——s filmed interview at the 
conclusion of the story. 


THURSDAY APRIL 21 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Today’s pro- 
gram originates from the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D. C., and at 
Bethesda Hospital in Bethesda, Md. 

7:15 p.m. (MBS) Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain: Premiere of a weekly series on 
the work of Radio Free Europe to com- 
bat Communist propaganda. One of its 
regular features will take up the cur- 
rent Communist line, item by item, and 
refute Red claims. Material for the 
series will be provided by the Crusade 
for Freedom. 

8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Climax: Paul Doug- 
las stars in an unusual tale of a doctor 
who faces personal disgrace if he saves 
a man from blindness. The setting of 
—— 951” is on board a transatlantic 

ane. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “The 
Giants’ Stair” by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
Strange events occur when a sheriff 
tries to convince a farmer’s wife that 
her missing husband has been mur- 
dered. 

(ABC) Special broadcast on the pres- 
entation of the Philip Murray Award 
to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. Included 
will be a brief talk by Walter Reuther. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: 
“Thunder Rock,” by Robert Ardrey, is 
an adaptation of the play and film of 
the same name. The story, a fantasy, 
concerns a disillusioned young idealist 
who withdraws to a remot» lighthouse. 
An old ship’s log intrigues him. He is 
persuaded to return to reality and to 
fight for his principles by the people in 
the log who are temporarily brought 
back to life as he reads about them. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
“With All My Heart” tells the story of 
a schoolteacher with a serious inferi- 
ority complex. Ida Lupino is featured. 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theater: An outlaw 
unexpectedly returns to his home town 
which has reformed in his absence and 
has become a peaceful community. 
“Saturday Mourn” stars Marilyn Max- 
well, Wallace Ford and John Bromfield. 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: 
“An Act of Murder” is a drama on the 
theme of euthanasia. 


oc 


FRIDAY APRIL 22 
8:00 p.m. (MBS) Heartbeat of Industry: 
Drama-documentaries on the health 
and welfare programs of the nation’s 
industries. Note new day and time. 
9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
Don Taylor stars in a light comedy 
about a bank teller and a mysterious 

shortage of $5,000. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC) Notes and Notations: A 
new series which attempts to describe 
the growth and changes in American 
life since World War II. Music and 
commentary are used to illustrate the 
“cultural revolution” which has taken 
place in this country during the past 
ten years. Milton Cross is the commen- 
tator. Produced by Sherman Dryer. 

(ABC-TV) The Vise: “The Schemer” 
is a drama about a spoiled 17-year-old 
boy who interferes with his widowed 
mother’s romance. 


SATURDAY APRIL 23 


12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Don 
Herbert, as Mr. Wizard, discusses and 
demonstrates science experiments. To- 
days title: “Hidden Oxygen.” 

(NBC) National Farm and Home 
Hour: New farm building construction 
is featured today. 

8:30 p.m. (NBC) Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra: Charles Munch conducts the 
orchestra in a full-hour concert. 


SUNDAY APRIL 24 


9:15 am. (NBC) Carnival of Books: To- 
day’s juvenile book is “McGonigle’s 
Lake” by Rutherford Montgomery. The 
author of this book about a retired 
prospector will be on the program to 
answer questions of boys and girls on 
the panel. Ruth Harshaw is moderator. 
(WNBC, N. Y., the following Sunday 
at 9:30 a.m.) 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
A discussion of Dante’s “La Vita 
Nuova.” May 8: Jane Austen’s “Pride 
and Prejudice.” 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: A program 
in honor of Shakespeare’s birthday 
which falls the day before. Planned are 
representative readings from a num- 
ber of his plays as recorded by Lau- 
rence Olivier, Orson Welles, Maurice 
Evans, Judith Anderson, Alec Guinness 
and others. 

2:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: The 
camera visits the preparations under 
way at Yucca Flat for the big blast set 
for the 26th. The measures taken to 

rotect the “ghost” city built especially 
or the test will be shown. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Comment: Four 
newsmen discuss their viewpoints on 
current items in the news. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: Final 
program of the series: The Search 
sums up with a review of highlights 
from the year’s best shows. 

5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: Sarah Churchill stars as Aimee 
de Rivery in the story of the little- 
known Frénch girl who was forced to 
live in barbaric Turkey after her cap- 
ture in a pirate raid. She was repson- 
sible for bringing Western ideas to 
Turkey in much the same way as Anna 
brought them to the kingdom of Siam. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
“The Rise of Adolf Hitler.” 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Special broadcast on 
the background of the atom bomb re- 
places Biographies in Sound for this 
date only. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: A discussion of the question, “Are 
We Becoming a Nation of Conform- 
ists?” is part of the YWCA’s 100th An- 
niversary Celebration. 

(ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: Discus- 


MONDAY 


9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 


TUESDAY 


9.00 p.m. 


sion-demonstration of John Wilson’s 
“The Burden of Egypt.” (Not seen in 
New York) 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Philco-Goodyear 
Playhouse: “Do It Yourself,” by Jay 
Presson, is a light comedy about a 
ree couple who find that their am- 

itions of “the good life” differ 
markedly. 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Stage 7: George 
Brent stars in “The Magic Hat.” The 
story concerns a widower’s problems 
in raising a precocious 9-year-old 
daughter. (Previously announced for 
April 17; postponed to this date.) 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Appointment with 
Adventure: “Atom City,” by Al Bren- 
ner, is a drama about an atomic energy 
worker who endangers his life to save 
another. * 

(NBC-TV) Loretta Young Show: A 
drama entitled “The Little Teacher.” 


APRIL 25 


8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 
A dramatization of a recent article on 
“The Great Armored Car Robbery.” 

8:30 p.m. (ABC & ABC-TV) Firestone 
Hour: Dorothy Warenskjold, soprano, 
and Jerome Hines, Met Opera bass, are 
guests for tonight’s simulcast. 

Medic: Medical 
drama-documentary dealing with the 
theme of plastic surgery. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “The Tall Dark Man,” by 
Anne Chamberlain, is a_ psychological 
suspense-drama about a little girl who 
witnesses a murder. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Mr. 
Brimmer Did It!” by Kathleen and 
Robert Howard Lindsay is a comedy 
that combines the alleged suicide of 
Mr. Brimmer with a surprise O. Henry 
ending. 


APRIL 26 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica: Paul Kelly and Erin O’Brien-Moore 
star in “How to Raise a Boy,” a story 
of a childless farm couple who help a 
city orphan to find his place in society. 

(NBC-TV) Fireside Theater: 
“Bitter Grapes” tells the story of a mid- 
dle-aged man who falls in love with 
the girl he raised as his foster daughter. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) U. S. Steel Hour: 
James Daly and Beatrice Straight star 
in “The Roads to Home” by Horton 
Foote. Daly plays the part of an itiner- 
ant oil worker. The story concerns the 
effect that this rootless existence has 
upon him, his wife and their 12-year- 
old son. (Note: On May 10, U. S. Steel 
Hour will do a live repeat performance 
of “Fearful Decision,” starring Ralph 
Bellamy as the distraught but stub- 
bornly principled father of a kidnapped 
child. The first performance, about a 
year ago, won wide acclaim as an ex- 
ample of superior writing, directing 
and acting.) 

(NBC-TV) Circle Theatre: “Fight for 
Tomorrow” is, the title of a drama by 
Irving Elman. 

SPECIAL ITEM: A series of broadcasts 
and telecasts covering the preparation, 
the actual blast and the after effects 
of the large-scale nuclear explosion at 
Yucca Flat, Nevada, has been planned 
by CBS, NBC, and ABC for April 24, 
25, 26 and 27. NBC-TV and CBS-TV 
will bring viewers two joint telecasts 
on Tuesday, April 26: the actual blast, 
from 8:00 to 8:30 a.m., and a preview of 
last-minute arrangements in the target 
area from 7:15 to 7:20 a.m. The bomb, 
or “open shot,” is scheduled for detona- 
tion at 8:20 a.m. Exact times of other 
telecasts and broadcasts have not yet 
been scheduled. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





$1,000 in Awards 


FOR THE BEST MANUSCRIPTS ON 
THIS TOPIC 


“How I Teach During the First Week of School” 


Scholastic Teacher, the magazine for teachers published 


by Scholastic Magazines, 


HE first few class meetings are crucial 

ones at the beginning of any school 
year. They are crucial in the sense that 
you, the classroom teacher, are eager to 
make the semester’s work a rich personal 
experience for both you and your pupils, 
and not simply a routine task. 

* 

Scholastic Teacher would like to know 
how you challenge your pupils as the 
new year begins. How do you catch their 
interest and spur their curiosity? How 
do you introduce them to the resources 
of the school or classroom library and 
to their textbooks? What do you do to 
stimulate and promote better reading and 
study habits in those first few days? 

” 

To compete for one of the cash awards, 
write a personal report entitled “HOW I 
TEACH DURING THE FIRST WEEK 
OF SCHOOL.” This 
tended jointly by Scholastic Teacher and 
the American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute, to give teachers throughout the 


invitation is ex- 


nation an opportunity to tell others about 
their most successful ways of making 
teaching and learning a rich personal 
experience. 


announces a nhew 


contest. 


AWARDS 
Ist Award—$300 
2nd Award—$200 
Five 3rd Awards—$100 each 


WHO’S ELIGIBLE? 
All active teachers (of any subject) 
in grades 4 through 12 in any U. S. school. 


ABOUT THE REPORT 

Manuscripts should not exceed 1,500 
words, must be (double- 
spaced) on 844 x ll-inch paper. and 
addressed to Scholastic Teacher. 33 $, est 
12nd St.. New York 36. N. Y. All award- 
winning manuscripts become the property 
of Scholastic Teacher which reserves the 


typewritten 


right to publish them in full or in part. 


JUDGING 
Judging will be done by a committee 
selected by the Advisory Council of 
Scholastic Magazines. Decisions of the 


judges will be final. 


DEADLINE 
All entries must be postmarked no 
later than midnight. June 30, 1955. 
Award-winning manuscripts will be an- 
nounced in the September, 1955, issue 
of Scholastic Teacher. 








